MARIE  LOUISE'S

M. de M&ieval says: "Whether he was busy reading
an important report, or was sitting at his desk, which
was hollowed in the middle, with two shelves, like
wings, on the sides, and was always covered deep
with papers, when he was signing a despatch, every
word of which had to be weighed, his son, seated on
his knees or held against his breast, never left him.
Being endowed with a wonderful power of concen-
trating his attention, he knew how to give his atten-
tion to the most serious matters while humoring his
son's whims. Sometimes he would lay aside his
great thoughts and lie down on the floor by the side
of his son, playing with him like another child, eager
to amuse him and to spare him every annoyance*"

Napoleon never grew tired of looking at the little
King of Rome. A vague foreboding warned him
that he had not long to see him, and he was softened,
and he wished to inspire others with his own feel-
ings ; he hoped that the appeals of his paternal heart
would find echoes in others' hearts. Sunday, Janu-
ary 24, 1814, he assembled at the Tuileries, in the
Hall of the Marshals, the officers of the National
Guard which was to defend Paris, and prepared one
of those moving, pathetic, as well as somewhat
theatrical scenes, of which he possessed the secret;
for no man in the world understood better how to
strike the imagination and to place himself majes-
tically before, not merely his contemporaries, but also
posterity.

The officers of the National Guard, to ihe number